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Party of Great Britain found no difficulty at all in supporting the new
policy of the U.S.S.R. Before long the Party leaders were speaking and
writing of the duplicity of Tito and the oppression of the workers of
Yugoslavia. A few years later, they again had to recant. The U.S.S.R.
had tried to patch up a peace with Tito, and Pollitt stated blandly that
'we, in the Executive Committee of the British Communist Party, were
misled by evidence that is now stated to have been fabricated, and we now
withdraw our previous attacks on Tito and Yugoslavia'. Could subservi-
ence go further?
This volte face, together with Dutt's attempts to minimize Stalin's
crimes after the Khrushchev revolution, seriously disconcerted the rank
and file of the Communist Party of Great Britain and indeed led to open
criticism of the entire working of the Party. Events in Poland and Hun-
gary proved even more embarrassing for the leaders. Intellectuals and
workers alike attacked the British Central Committee. A Commission of
Inner Party Democracy set up to examine the situation failed to reach
agreement. The Majority Report insisted on continuing the iron discip-
line which had up to then prevailed, while the Minority Report expressed
the view that 'democratic centralism* was not suitable to Britain, opposed
the system of election of Committee members from a prepared panel and
demanded reasonable freedom of discussion inside the Party. This was
perhaps the most serious dissension which had yet occurred within the
Communist Party of Great Britain, and its effect was not only to lead to
a serious loss of membership, but to destroy the enthusiasm of many of
those who remained in the Party.
It had in fact become clear, first, that 'democratic centralism' was not
acceptable to the British working classes, though it might attract some
of the intellectuals; secondly, that a Party which is compelled to switch its
policy from time to time at the dictates of a foreign organization is
. unlikely to secure political support in this very insular country; and thirdly,
that, as Pelling puts it, 'all die absurdities of the history of the party
spring from this one fact, that it has been a revolutionary party in a non-
revolutionary situation'*
Communism and the welfare State accord ill together and it is safe to
say that there is no future for Communism as a mass movement in Britain.
It may nevertheless exert a great disruptive influence as a result of die
diligence of the Communist minority and die apathy of the majority in
the Trade Unions.